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Special Notice! 


Eleven of Mr. McDonald’s short but meaty 
radio talks on international events and person- 
alities are now available in attractive pamphlet 
Br taicseceniansunicesdiccumohinseossinneeescanene Per set, 35c. 


Supplement these with THE WORLD IN MAPs, 
a regular number of the Information Service. 
It is thoroughly up to date, and the reference 
index helps you to find all the places in the news 
SRT. . cacapnnnteivennensistiieivemindeennaal Single copies, 25c. 


UNITED STATES TAKES THE LEAD IN CHINA 


HE new Sino-American tariff treaty 

signed at Peiping (Peking) on July 
25 presents an example of extraordinary 
speed in diplomacy. Hardly twenty-four 
hours earlier Secretary Kellogg had dis- 
patched a note to the Nationalist Govern- 
ment of China, indicating the readiness of 
the United States to recognize de facto 
the Nationalist Government and pro- 
ceed with the revision of the tariff through 
the American Minister at Peking. The 
rapid and unexpected conclusion of the 
tariff treaty which followed so swiftly 
upon the heels of the note has everywhere 
occasioned surprise. A variety of explan- 
ations have been advanced in interpreta- 
tion of the motive of the United States. 


The official view is very matter of fact. 
The terms of the treaty were settled in 
substance several weeks ago, and no de- 
lay was necessary therefore to reach the 
point of signing, once recognition had 
been extended to the new government and 
authority granted to the American Min- 
ister. 


Some slight confusion has arisen, how- 
ever, over the reply of Dr. C. T. Wang 
which makes no mention of the tariff 
treaty and goes farther than Secretary 
Kellogg’s note, expressing the desire of 
the Chinese for an early settlement of all 
questions which are in need of immediate 
solution, and appointing Dr. C. C. Wu as 
Nationalist representative to commence 
negotiations in this country. Dr. Wang 
had evidently not been informed of the 
conclusion of a tariff treaty on July 25 
in Peking. Therein lies something of a 
mystery. 

The confusion has been cleared in part 
by a communication of July 30 from 


Minister MacMurray, addressed to the 
Nationalist Foreign Minister, which defi- 
nitely states that Washington’s intentions 
were fulfilled by the tariff treaty, thus 
closing the incident so far as Washington 
is concerned and dashing for a time at 
least any hope that the United States may 
be willing to proceed further with treaty 
revision. 


The press dispatches have interpreted 
the action of the United States as an at- 
tempt to block the aggressive measures 
which Japan is reported to be taking in 
Manchuria. Officially, Washington denies 
the truth of any such reports, professing 
a disinterested attitude toward the Sino- 
Japanese differences. As a matter of 
fact, however, whether it was a coinci- 
dence or an able stroke of “real diplo- 
macy,” the reports from China now indi- 
cate that the treaty has had that effect 
upon the Far Eastern situation. Through 
it, because it implies definite recognition, 
the Chinese Nationalists have greatly en- 
hanced their prestige at home and abroad, 
and Japanese pressure in Manchuria is 
reported to be lessening. America on the 
other hand greatly benefits through in- 
creased Chinese good will and prestige. 
The Chinese are pleased, furthermore, be- 
cause the United States’ action indicates 
a break in the united front which has 
proved such an obstacle to progressive 
diplomacy in the past. 


Beyond these factors the tariff treaty 
offers but little benefit to China. It re- 
peals the tariff provisions of the commer- 
cial treaty of 1903, by which the duties 
which the Chinese are permitted to levy 
on foreign imports and exports is limited 
to five per cent ad valorem, based on a 


schedule of prices no longer in accord with 
the prevailing market rates. It provides 
for tariff autonomy on a most-favored- 
nation basis, effective January 1, 1929, 
subject to ratification, and, most import- 
ant, subject to similar action by the other 
powers. 

It is upon this last provision that the 
other foreign powers, who are not yet 
ready to accord recognition or take steps 
toward treaty revision, have seized, term- 
ing the whole move “a gesture” and “a 
hollow shell.” 

On July 30 Great Britain, through 
Sir Austen Chamberlain, declared that 
recognition of the Nationalist Govern- 
ment could only follow after that Gov- 
ernment had accepted responsibility for 
the Nanking incident. Being unwilling to 
accept the Chinese terms, and the Chinese 
being unwilling to offer to Great Britain 
the terms upon which they settled with 
the United States, the situation remains 
deadlocked. France, it is reported, will 
follow the United States’ example as soon 
as she is convinced that the Nanking 
Government is sufficiently established to 
warrant such action. As yet she appears 
unconvinced. The Chinese feel that the 
outcome of their biggest problem—a solu- 
tion of their many differences with Japan 
—depends finally upon whether Great 
Britain, France and the other powers fol- 
low America’s lead of amity, or Japan’s 
attitude of hostility, and therefore they 
eagerly utilize the moral support gained 
by our de facto recognition as a stepping 
stone in their struggle for equality among 
the family of nations. D. M. i. 


Europe Loses the First Skirmish 


ECRETARY KELLOGG’S refusal to 

participate in any discussion of out- 
standing European problems on the occa- 
sion of the signing of the renunciation of 
war treaty in Paris this month is at 
once a blow to European hopes and a 
reaffirmation of the State Department’s 
thesis. Europe has accepted the pact in 
the belief that it will bring America back 
into the councils of the powers, and the 
Continental press promptly assumed that 
Mr. Kellogg’s visit would be utilized for 
the discussion of such problems as war 
debts, reparations, and the Rhineland oc- 
cupation. 

The American interpretation of the 
treaty was given by Secretary Kellogg on 
July 21 when he said that it would not 
entangle the United States in European 
affairs. It required no affirmative action 
of any kind on our part, he said, and 
would no more involve the United States 
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in European affairs or in the League of 
Nations than the arbitration treaties 
which we have signed with most of 
Europe. 

Notwithstanding Mr. Kellogg’s plain 
statements to the contrary, Sir Austen 
Chamberlain echoed the European view 
again in a statement before the House of 
Commons on July 30. The pact is a 
recognition of the horror of war, he said, 
but how much more it means will depend 
upon whether the United States “ranges 
itself behind its own treaty” and upon 
whether it will help or hinder an aggressor 
nation. Sir Austen thus agrees with the 
Continental diplomatists in an implied in- 
vitation to the United States not to rest 
content with the renunciation of war as 
an instrument of national policy, but to 
go a step further and outlaw war. How- 
ever much Europe may hope that the 
United States will agree to outlaw war, 
Professor Shotwell is correct in stating 
that the Kellogg pact with all its para- 
phernalia of significant preamble and 
covering note stops short of outlawry and 
provides only for the renunciation of war 
as an instrument of national policy. 


H. W. B. 


OMINATION of Adolfo Benard and 

Julio Cardenal as Presidential and 
Vice-Presidential candidates representing 
both factions of the Conservative Party 
in Nicaragua, announced on July 26, 
brings to an end a bitter factional strife 
which had threatened to disrupt the Am- 
erican-supervised election to be held in 
November. 

Up until last week the Conservatives 
had two candidates in the field, one repre- 
senting the powerful Chamorro faction, 
and the other representing the Diaz group. 
Chamorro, who had organized the coup 
d’etat of 1925 and thereby was ineligible 
for the Presidency, had secured the nomi- 
nation of Vicente Rappaccioli, a man of 
reputed wealth who was willing to spend 
freely to secure a victory, while the Diaz 
group had nominated Dr. Cuadra Pasos, 
a former Foreign Minister and Nica- 
raguan delegate to the Havana Confer- 
ence. Neither faction would compromise. 
During the last month many Conserva- 
tives were proposing to boycott the elec- 
tion, which they recognized would result 
in a victory for the Liberals, united under 
General Moncada. With the Conserva- 
tives now presenting a united front, the 
election—postponed to coincide with the 
American election—may yet afford a test 
of the popular strength of the two tradi- 
tional parties. W.T.S8 
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